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Program  I 


REWARDS  OF  READING 

He  ate  and  drank  the  precious  words, 
His  spirit  grew  robust ; 
He  knew  no  more  that  he  was  poor, 
Nor  that  his  frame  was  dust. 

He  danced  along  the  dingy  days 
And  this  behest  of  wings 
Was  but  a  book.  What  liberty 
A  loosened  spirit  brings.* 

In  the  winter  of  1952  a  group  of  men  and  women  met  in  Wash- 
ington "to  talk  about  reading,  and  after  talking,  to  do  something 
to  encourage  more  people  to  read."  One  of  the  most  important 
results  of  the  three  days  of  discussion  among  the  assembled  pub- 
lishers, writers,  booksellers,  librarians,  teachers  and  editors  has 
been  the  publication  of  The  Wonderful  World  of  Books,  an  ex- 
ploration into  the  entire  field  of  books  and  reading.  This  extra- 
ordinary volume,  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  sixty-seven 
contributors,  has  articles  on  such  subjects  as  the  pleasures  of 
reading,  reading  more  effectively,  choosing  and  using  books,  as 
well  as  sections  on  ideas  for  programs  and  projects.  If  the  above 
summary  sounds  a  bit  forbidding,  you  have  only  to  dip  into  the 
pages  at  random  to  find  observations  on  reading  and  writing 
that  are  at  once  witty,  inspiring  and  wise. 

To  quote  from  the  introduction,  "This,  then,  is  a  book  that 
we  hope  will  give  pleasure  to  everybody,  and  serve  as  a  how-to- 
do-it  book  of  advice  and  suggestions.  We  wish  we  could  do  one 
thing  more.  After  you  have  read  and  enjoyed  Marchette  Chute's 

thoughtful  essay  on  biography,  Shirley  A.  Briggs'  challenging 
chapter  on  natural  history,  Bennet  Cerf's  pointed  sermon  on 
the  fun  of  reading,  Robert  West  Howard's  glowing  pieces  on 
rural  affairs,  J.  Bernard  Haviland's  heart-warming  discourses 
on  happiness  in  reading — after  you  have  read  those  chapters 
and  the  others,  we  wish  we  could  find  you  a  comfortable  chair, 
get  your  slippers,  hand  you  a  book,  and  watch  you  start  reading. 
But  that,  as  it  must  be,  is  up  to  you." 

*     Emily  Dickinson,  Poems:  First  Series,  "A  Book." 
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Toward  Wider  Horizons 

The  Wonderful  World  of  Books,  edited  by  Alfred  Stefferund. 

Tell  how  this  book  came  to  be  written  and  mention  the  various 
organizations  that  had  a  part  in  the  project. 

Give  a  brief  discussion  of  the  contents,  showing  how  the  authors  have 
covered  every  aspect  of  their  subject. 

Give  thumbnail  sketches  of  several  of  the  best-known  contributors 
to  The  Wonderful  World  of  Books,  and  discuss  their  essays. 

Select  one  or  two  chapters  that  seem  to  you  especially  interesting,  and 
discuss  them  in  detail. 

Read  aloud  passages  that  particularly  appeal  to  you. 

Suggest  ways  in  which  this  book  could  be  used  in  your  community. 

Additional  Reading: 

Living  With  Books,  by  Helen  E.  Haines 
Reading  for  Profit,  by  Montgomery  Belgion 


Program  II 


WHITE,  BLACK  AND  BROWN 

The  hot  yellow  sun  and  the  wide  veld  of  the  Transvaal,  the 
Boers,  Kaffirs,  and  "coloreds"  of  South  African  farms  and  towns 
are  all  brought  vividly  to  life  in  Daphne  Rooke's  Mittee.  The 
story  is  told  by  Selina,  the  half  savage  servant,  and  through 
her  eyes  we  see  a  country  and  a  people  that  are  strange  and  wild 
and  curiously  beautiful.  Between  Selina  and  her  wilful  young 
mistress,  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  affection  has  grown  up  through 
the  years  of  close  association.  Even  after  Mittee's  unhappy 
marriage  to  Paul  and  Selina's  happy  one  to  the  gentle  Fanie,  the 
lives  of  the  two  women  are  closely  interwoven.  This  is  a  novel 
of  two  heroines  and  no  hero,  set  in  the  strongly  masculine  fron- 
tier world  of  insurrection,  war,  and  the  unceasing  struggle 
against  a  land  as  untamable  as  the  rugged  Boers  themselves. 
The  poetic  quality  of  the  writing,  the  vitality  of  the  characters, 
and  the  drama  of  their  daily  lives  makes  this  a  truly  memorable 
book.  Fanny  Butcher,  reviewer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  says 
of  it,  "There  is  violence  and  passion  in  Mittee,  nature's  as  well 
as  man's,  but  there  is  also  compassion,  love,  devotion,  and  a 
true  oneness  with  nature." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  South  Africa  to  New  Zealand,  but  Witch's 
Thorn,  by  Ruth  Park,  has  something  of  the  same  quality  of 
strangeness  and  haunting  beauty  that  distinguishes  Mittee.  "It 
is  a  little  country,  that  one.  It  is  anchored  so  far,  so  south- 
erly, that  in  the  dark,  when  the  great  winds  come  plunging  over 
the  doorstep  of  the  Pole,  you  can  feel  it  shifting  in  the  sea,  its 
mountains  tilting  like  masts.  There  are  three  islands ;  the  small 
one  where  the  mutton-birds  come  sailing  in  from  America  every 
year;  the  long  green  isle  where  the  glacial  air  blows  fresh  from 
the  lungs  of  God,  and  that  other,  the  northern  island.  Te  Kano 
is  there,  in  the  North  Island,  a  little  town  which  pulls  the  hills 
about  its  shoulders  like  a  coat  from  the  rain.  And,  as  in  other 
places  in  New  Zealand,  white  people  live  side  by  side  with  the 
Maoris,  who  were  there  half  a  thousand  years  before  them." 
Like  Mittee,  Witch's  Thorn  is  a  deeply  moving  story  of  primitive 
native  people  and  of  the  white  Europeans  who  have  come  to  live 
among  them. 
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1.  Out  of  Africa 

Mittee,  by  Daphne  Rooke 

Discuss  briefly  the  history  of  South  Africa  through  the  period  of  the 
Boer  War. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  causes  of  the  current  unrest  in  South  Africa 
reach  back  to  the  1890's,  the  period  of  this  story? 

Discuss  the  setting  of  the  novel:  the  country;  the  way  the  people  live. 
Compare  with  our  West  in  the  days  of  the  early  settlers,  and  with  the 
South  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

Discuss  the  characters  and  their  relationship  with  each  other. 

If  possible,  arrange  to  play  several  records  from  the  Jose  Marais 
album,  Songs  from  the  Veld. 

Additional  Reading: 

Cry  the  Beloved  Country,  by  Alan  Paton 

This  Was  the  Old  Chiefs  Country,  by  Doris  Lessing 

2.  Down  Under 

Witch's  Thorn,  by  Ruth  Park 

Describe  the  country  and  the  people  of  New  Zealand. 

Contrast  the  relations  between  the  whites  and  the  Kaffirs  in  Mittee 
with  relations  between  whites  and  Maoris  in  Witch's  Thorn. 

Give  a  brief  resume  of  the  story,  and  select  one  particular  incident  to 
describe  in  detail  -  that  of  the  Irish  tenor,  for  instance. 

Discuss  the  characters  you  found  most  interesting.  Do  you  feel  that 
they  are  real  people? 

Discuss  the  author's  style,  and  read  passages  aloud  for  illustration. 

Additional  Reading: 

Harp  in  the  South,  by  Ruth  Park 
New  Zealand,  by  Harold  C.  Miller 


Program  III 


ACADEMIC  PROCESSION 

The  Great  College  Novel,  like  the  Great  American  Novel,  is 
still  to  be  written — somehow  the  essence  of  the  academic  atmos- 
phere eludes  even  the  most  accomplished  of  our  writers.  But 
during  1952  three  novels  with  scholastic  backgrounds  appeared 
which  were  very  good  indeed.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  three 
is  Gerald  Brace's  The  Spire,  the  story  of  Henry  Gaunt,  lured 
from  Columbia  to  Wyndham  College  in  Vermont,  to  be  head  of  the 
English  Department.  At  first  sight,  Wyndham  is  enchanting, 
with  buildings  of  ivied  brick  and  colonial  white,  shaded  by  elms 
and  maples,  and  the  spire  of  the  eighteenth  century  college 
church  (carefully  restored  but  no  longer  in  use)  overlooking 
buildings,  trees  and  broad,  well-kept  lawns.  Under  this  peace- 
ful surface,  however,  campus  politics  is  seething,  and  Henry 
finds  himself  involved  almost  at  once  in  the  struggle  between 
the  young,  progressive  president  and  the  faculty  and  alumni  who 
cling  to  the  noble  traditions  of  the  past.  A  rather  improbable 
love  story  and  a  most  unlovable  heroine  detract  from  the  effective- 
ness of  the  novel,  but  any  reader  who  has  ever  been  exposed  to 
the  college  world  will  find  The  Spire  enlightening  and  amusing. 

Mary  McCarthy's  novel,  The  Groves  of  Academe,  dissects  the 
small,  liberal  woman's  college,  such  as  Sarah  Lawrence,  with  a 
devastating  wit,  but  her  wit  is  so  heartless,  her  characters  so 
incredibly  erudite,  that  the  reader  never  quite  believes  in  them. 
The  people  of  Robie  Macauley's  Disguises  of  Love,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  found  on  any  campus.  The  events  of  the  story 
are  seen  through  the  eyes  of  three  people:  Howard  Graeme, 
pedantic,  uninspired  professor  of  psychology;  Helen  Graeme, 
agreeable,  but  not  very  bright,  who  is  almost  a  stereotype  of  the 
faculty  wife ;  and  their  son,  Gordon,  a  precocious  adolescent,  who 
manages  to  be  at  once  comic  and  pathetic.  When  Howard,  feeling 
dull  and  middle-aged  and  bogged  down  in  the  routine  of  home 
and  classroom,  falls  in  love  with  one  of  his  students,  the  tragi- 
comedy of  love  and  misunderstanding  is  played  out  against  a 
highly  realistic  background  of  faculty  club,  university  women's 
teas,  department  meetings,  and  the  peculiar  social  atmosphere 
in  which  "a  party  was  just  another  seminar — with  drinks."  Mr. 
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Macauley,  who  teaches  English  at  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  has  discreetly  set  his  first  novel 
in  a  middle-western  locale. 

1.  Minor  Ivy  League 

The  Spire,  by  Gerald  Warner  Brace 

Discuss  the  author  and  his  earlier  works. 

Sketch  the  setting  of  the  novel:  the  relationship  between  the  college 
and  the  town;  the  campus;  the  background  and  traditions  of  Wyndham. 

Discuss  the  battle  between  the  new  and  the  old  in  the  field  of  higher 
education,  as  it  is  brought  out  in  the  story. 

Discuss  the  New  England  atmosphere.  Was  Lizzie  Houghton's  tragedy 
a  result  of  lingering  puritanism  in  the  region,  or  could  it  have  happened 
anywhere? 

Describe  some  of  the  more   colorful  members  of  the   faculty,  and 
show  how  the  author  reveals  character  through  conversation. 
Discuss  Mr.  Brace's  style,  and  select  passages  to  read  aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

Garretson  Chronicle,  by  Gerald  Warner  Brace 
Groves  of  Academe,  by  Mary  McCarthy 

2.  Midwestern  University 

Disguises  of  Love,  by  Robie  Macauley 

Compare  the  atmosphere  at  Creston  University  with  that  at  Wynd- 
ham College. 

Discuss  the  structure  of  the  novel.  Show  how  the  story  is  told  by  the 
three  main  characters,  and  how  the  personality  of  each  is  revealed  through 
the  observations  of  the  other  two. 

Discuss  the  members  of  the  Graeme  family  and  their  relations  with 
each  other.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  members  of  a  family  to  live 
together  as  strangers? 

Describe  the  scene  you  consider  most  interesting  or  amusing,  and 
select  passages  for  reading  aloud. 

What  do  you  think  is  implied  by  the  title  of  the  book? 

This  is  a  first  novel.  What  do  you  think  of  the  author's  literary  ability 
and  his  possible  future  as  a  novelist? 

Additional  Reading: 

Stones  of  the  House,  by  Theodore  Morrison 


Program  IV 


THE  OLD  ENCHANTMENT  LINGERS 

The  last  September  before  Danielstown,  Castle  Trent  and 
Mount  Isabel  went  up  in  flames,  lit  by  the  torches  of  the  Irish 
revolutionaries,  is  The  Last  September  of  Elizabeth  Bowen's 
novel.  It  was  originally  published  in  1929  and  has  now  been 
brought  out  in  a  new  edition  with  a  preface  by  the  author.  It  is  a 
story  that  grew  out  of  Miss  Bowen's  recollections  of  her  own  girl- 
hood during  "the  troubled  times,"  when  the  Anglo-Irish  in  the 
great  houses  were  living  unconsciously  through  their  goodbye  to 
the  old  order  in  Ireland.  Trucks  full  of  armed  men  rumble  through 
the  lanes  at  night;  one  of  the  Danielstown  tenants,  who  has 
been  "on  the  run"  for  months,  is  captured  in  his  bed;  Castle 
Trent  is  searched  for  arms.  But  in  spite  of  ambushes  and  alarms, 
a  conventional  round  of  tennis  parties,  dances  and  calls  goes 
on,  and  life,  at  least  on  the  surface,  is  almost  normal.  The 
Montmorencys  continue  their  visits  from  house  to  house.  Sir 
Richard  and  Lady  Naylor  cling  to  all  the  social  traditions  of 
happier  days.  And  nineteen-year-old  Lois  falls  in  love  with  a 
nice  young  English  officer  stationed  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
is  a  subtle  and  delicately  perceptive  novel  of  a  changing  world, 
and  of  people  living  in  a  time  when  the  molds  were  being  broken. 

Dene's  Court,  in  May  Sarton's  novel,  A  Shower  of  Summer 
Days,  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  "great  houses"  of  Ireland.  "It 
was  a  grand  house,  grand  in  a  plain  enlightened  way  that  spoke 
of  the  age  in  which  it  had  been  built.  But  it  was  in  no  sense 
charming,  and  to  some  eyes  might  even  appear  forbidding, 
rather  too  aloof,  or  even  too  exposed."  It  is  to  this  house,  whose 
walls  had  sheltered  generations  of  Denes,  that  Violet  Gordon 
and  her  husband  return  after  twenty  years  in  Burma,  and  it 
is  here  that  Violet's  American  niece,  Sally,  is  sent  to  forget  an 
unsuitable  love  affair.  In  the  cool,  shadowy  rooms,  where 
portraits  of  long  dead  ancestors  look  down  on  the  worn  carpets 
and  shabby  furniture,  even  the  rebellious  Sally  yields  to  the 
pervasive  spell  of  beauty  and  tradition.  The  conflicts  and  prob- 
lems of  four  people  are  resolved  during  the  summer  at  Dene's 
Court,  but  it  is  the  house  itself  that  lives  in  the  reader's  memory 
as  the  strongest  personality  of  them  all. 
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1.  "The  Troubled  Times" 
The  Last  September,  by  Elizabeth  Bowen 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Bowen's  life  and  of  her  career  as  a  writer. 

Discuss  the  historical  background  of  the  story;  "the  guerrilla  conflict 
between  the  Irish  in  arms  for  freedom,  and  the  British  troops." 

Describe  the  life  led  by  the  Anglo-Irish  families  of  the  neighborhood. 
What  was  the  origin  of  these  families,  and  how  do  they  fit  in  or  fail  to  fit 
in  to  the  local  scene? 

Discuss  the  conflicting  loyalties  and  emotions  of  the  Naylors  and  their 
friends. 

Discuss  Lois'  attitude  toward  the  troubles  and  dangers  that  surround 
her.  How  do  you  explain  her  apparent  indifference? 

Discuss  the  author's  style,  reading  passages  aloud  to  illustrate  your 
points. 

Additional  Reading: 

Bowen's  Court,  by  Elizabeth  Bowen 

2.  The  Bridge  of  Years 

A  Shower  of  Summer  Days,  by  May  Sarton 

Describe  the  setting  of  the  story,  Dene's  Court;  its  relation  to  the 
surrounding  country;  the  past  history  of  the  family. 

Discuss  the  leading  characters  and  their  complex  relationships  with 
each  other. 

Compare  the  people  and  places  in  this  book  with  those  in  The  Last 
September. 

Discuss  the  effect  on  Sally  of  the  visit  to  her  ancestral  home. 
Describe  Dene's  Court  and  its  inhabitants  as  seen  through  Ian's  eyes. 
Miss  Sarton  is  a  novelist  as  well  as  a  poet.  Discuss  the  poetic  qualities 
of  the  book  and  select  some  outstanding  passages  to  read  aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Lion  and  the  Rose,  by  May  Sarton 
The  Bridge  of  Years,  by  May  Sarton 


Program  V 


PLAYS  TO  READ 

Jan  de  Hartog's  play,  The  Fourposter,  had  a  highly  success- 
ful run  on  Broadway,  and  has  now  appeared  in  book  form  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  non  theatre-going  public.  This  agree- 
able little  tour-de-force — it  has  only  one  stage  set  and  two  char- 
acters— is  the  story  of  a  marriage  in  the  years  between  1890  and 
1925.  From  the  evening  when  Michael  carries  Agnes  across  the 
threshold  of  the  room  with  the  curtained  four-poster  bed  and 
the  shimmering  gas  lamps,  to  the  day,  thirty-five  years  later, 
when  the  two  are  packing  to  move  to  a  boarding  house,  the 
story  moves  along  through  the  calms  and  tempests  of  everyday 
domestic  life.  We  see  Michael  suffering  much  more  acutely 
than  his  wife  from  the  pangs  of  approaching  parenthood; 
Michael,  ten  years  later,  momentarily  in  love  with  a  woman  who 
"appreciates"  him;  Michael  and  Agnes  wakeful  and  anxious 
until  young  Robert  comes  home  from  a  party.  Perhaps  the 
most  touching  scene  occurs  when  the  couple  returns  from  their 
daughter's  wedding,  and  Agnes  is  overwhelmed  by  the  feeling 
that  her  life  is  over.  However,  this  crisis  passes  too,  and  we 
take  leave  of  Michael  and  Agnes  at  last,  with  the  feeling  that 
marriage  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  satisfactory  institution. 

The  Fourposter  is  fairly  realistic  drama,  but  Mary  Chase's 
Mrs,  McThing  is  a  modern  fairy  tale,  complete  with  wicked  witch, 
magic  spells,  and  the  zany  logic  of  a  child's  dream  world.  Mrs. 
Howard  V.  Larue  III  has  given  her  son  every  luxury,  and  all 
possible  protection  against  the  menace  of  the  outside  world. 
Howay  is  surrounded  by  servants  and  guards,  and  inside  the 
high  walls  of  Larue  Towers  the  little  boy  can  play  with  his  pony, 
his  swan  boat  and  the  toy  train  made  especially  for  him.  When 
his  mother  unknowingly  offends  the  witch,  Mrs.  McThing,  Howay 
is  spirited  away  to  the  Shantyland  Pool  Hall  Lunchroom,  hide- 
out of  the  gangster  Poison  Eddie  Schellenbach  and  his  mob. 
Here,  the  poor  little  rich  boy  takes  to  the  drama  of  underworld 
life  with  enthusiasm,  while,  in  his  place  at  home  the  witch  has 
put  a  stick  who  looks  exactly  like  Howard,  but  who  behaves 
with  incredible  and  repellant  propriety.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
final  curtain,  Mrs.  Larue  has  learned  something  about  the  world 
in  general  and  small  boys  in  particular,  Howay  has  renounced 
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gangster  life  to  return  home,  and  the  witch  has  appeared  in  "a 
queer  greenish  light"  to  settle  all  remaining  problems. 

1.  The  Years  Between 

The  Fourposter,  by  Jan  de  Hartog 
Describe  the  setting  of  the  play. 

Discuss  the  New  York  production  of  The  Fourposter,  showing  pictures 
from  the  play  if  possible.  Compare  the  stage  with  the  film  version. 

Give  a  brief  account  of  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  out- 
side world  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1925.  How  are  these  change? 
reflected  in  the  characters  and  the  setting? 

Discuss  the  characters.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  interesting;  the 
stronger  personality?  Do  you  think  the  characters  are  convincing? 

What  do  you  think  of  the  device  of  having  only  one  stage  set  and  two 
characters?  Has  the  author  succeeded  with  this  form,  or  did  you  find  it 
monotonous? 

Describe  the  scene  you  enjoyed  the  most. 

Additional  Reading: 

Best  Plays  of  1951-1952,  edited  by  Burns  Mantle 

2.  Fun  and  Fantasy 

Mrs.  McThing,  by  Mary  Chase 

Discuss  the  author  and  her  earlier  work. 

Give  a  resume  of  the  plot,  and  read  aloud  selected  passages. 

Describe  the  settings  and  the  costumes. 

Discuss  the  characters  and  tell  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  actors  who 
took  the  parts  in  the  original  stage  production. 

Discuss  the  blending  of  realism  and  fantasy  in  the  play. 

Additional  Reading: 

Harvey,  by  Mary  Chase 

Matinee  Tomorrow,  by  Ward  Morehouse 


Program  VI 
FEMININE  VIEWPOINT 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Elizabeth  Gray  Vin- 
ing,  a  Quaker  and  one  of  our  most  distinguished  authors  of 
children's  books,  was  asked  to  go  to  Japan  as  tutor  for  Prince 
Akihito.  In  her  book,  Windows  for  the  Crown  Prince,  she 
describes  her  four  years  at  the  court  of  a  conquered  nation,  help- 
ing a  twelve-year-old  boy  to  prepare  himself  for  a  world  in  which 
he  would  no  longer  be  a  divinity.  Ostensibly,  Mrs.  Vining's 
mission  was  to  teach  English  to  the  royal  children  and  their 
classmates  in  the  Peer's  School,  but  in  reality  she  must  have  been 
an  admirable  interpreter  of  Western  ways  for  the  entire  Imperial 
Family  and  their  tradition-saturated  court.  Through  the  eyes 
of  this  gentle,  sensitive  woman,  the  reader  sees  the  common 
people  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  Japanese  nobles  and  officials ; 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  incense-hearing  festival,  that  Westerners 
have  never  before  been  allowed  to  witness;  scenes  from  the 
trial  of  the  "War  Criminals ;"  and  American  officialdom  in 
action,  doing  a  difficult  job  and  doing  it  well.  In  short, 
Windows  for  the  Crown  Prince  opens  windows  on  the  Orient 
for  the  author's  own  countrymen. 

Lydia  Kirk,  who  went  to  Russia  in  1949  with  her  husband, 
newly  appointed  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Kremlin,  has 
written,  in  Postmarked  Moscow,  of  her  experiences  as  housewife 
and  hostess  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Mrs.  Kirk's  observations, 
feminine,  personal  and  informal,  convey  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Stalinism,  and  the  reader  will  find  here  a  new  insight  into  a 
mysterious  and  increasingly  hostile  land.  The  diplomatic  colony 
was  almost  completely  isolated  from  the  everyday  life  of  the 
capital.  The  servants  at  Spaso  House  were  government  spies; 
secret  police  guards  trailed  the  Ambassador's  family  wherever 
they  went ;  and  social  contacts  between  Russians  and  foreigners, 
except  for  the  necessary  diplomatic  functions,  were  almost  non- 
existent. But  Mrs.  Kirk  could  watch  the  people  around  her; 
on  the  streets,  in  parks  and  theatres,  in  markets  and  shops. 
She  saw  the  "white  plaster  wedding  cake"  buildings  going  up, 
with  women  and  girls  doing  much  of  the  heavy  work ;  a  fashion 
show,  "triumphs  of  dowdiness,  displayed  by  a  model  pushing 
forty;"  beggars  in  the  streets;  a  rising  middle  class,  with  the 
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petit  bourgeois  traits  that  Marx  had  so  bitterly  attacked ;  and  the 
patient,  stolid,  ordinary  citizens  in  their  unkempt,  unlovely  city. 
The  picture  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  behind  the  anecdotes, 
written  in  a  casual,  entertaining  style,  lies  a  cruel  reality. 

L  Tutor  at  Court 

Windows  for  the  Crown  Prince,  by  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining 

Give  a  brief  discussion  of  Mrs.  Vining's  career,  and  of  the  events  that 
led  up  to  her  mission  to  Japan. 

Discuss  the  Japanese  Court  as  she  first  saw  it;  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Family;  the  protocol  that  surrounded  them;  their  changed  status 
in  the  post-war  world. 

Describe  some  of  Mrs.  Vining's  experiences  in  teaching.  What  were 
her  aims,  and  how  did  she  go  about  accomplishing  them? 

How  did  Mrs.  Vining's  Quaker  background  affect  her  attitude  toward 
her  pupils  and  toward  the  Japanese  people? 

Discuss  incidents  in  the  book  that  seem  to  you  particularly  interesting. 
Select  passages  for  reading  aloud. 

Discuss  the  possible  results  of  Mrs.  Vining's  work  on  the  future  of 
Japan. 

Additional  Heading: 

Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam,  by  Margaret  Landon 
Over  a  Bamboo  Fence,  by  Margery  Finn  Brown 

2.    Diplomat's  Wife  in  Russia 

Postmarked  Moscow,  by  Lydia  Kirk 

Describe  the  life  in  the  United  States  Embassy,  and  the  housekeeping 
problems  of  the  Ambassador's  wife. 

Discuss  the  various  aspects  of  Russian  life  as  Mrs,  Kirk  observed  them: 
the  arts;  architecture;  the  status  of  women;  economic  and  social  conditions; 
the  political  climate. 

Discuss  the  author's  observations  on  the  Vishinskys,  the  Gromykos,  and 
other  well-known  Russian  figures. 

Describe  the  lengths  to  which  the  Kremlin  has  gone  to  isolate  and  harass 
the  representatives  of  foreign  governments.  Mention  the  experience  of 
Ambassador  Kennan  only  a  year  after  the  Kirks  left  Moscow. 

Sum  up  your  impressions  of  the  Soviet  Union  gained  from  this  book. 

Select  interesting  passages  for  reading  aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

Journey  for  Our  Time,  by  Astolphe  Louis  Custine 
Visa  to  Moscow,  by  Michel  Gordey 
Ambassador's  Wife,  by  Elisabetta  Cerruti 


Program  VII 


TWO  MASTERS  OF  COMEDY 

The  Thurber  Album,  begun  as  "a  kind  of  summer  exercise  in 
personal  memory,"  turned  out  to  be  a  very  special  album  indeed. 
It  includes  a  "photograph  gallery/'  with  pictures  of  ancestors, 
relatives  and  friends  of  James  Thurber;  a  section  of  "loose 
leaves" — brief  anecdotes  and  reminiscences ;  and  fifteen  chapters 
on  some  of  the  saltiest  characters  of  fact  or  fiction.  Here  we  find 
Dr.  Beall,  who  prescribed  coal  oil  internally  for  a  multitude  of 
ailments ;  Grandfather  Fisher,  who  walked  to  the  office  every  day 
with  a  red  rose  clamped  between  his  teeth  like  a  cigar;  Mother 
Thurber,  who  once  penned  sixteen  dogs  in  the  cellar  as  a  little 
surprise  for  dog-hating,  pipe-smoking  Aunt  Mary.  These  tales  of 
Thurber's  boyhood  in  Columbus,  of  his  college  days  at  Ohio  State, 
and  of  the  beginning  of  his  writing  career  as  cub  reporter  on  his 
home  town  newspaper,  are  filled  with  nostalgia  for  the  good  old 
days,  when  life  was  more  tranquil  and  people  more  flavorful  than 
they  are  today.  Like  Mark  Twain,  Thurber  is  a  serious  humorist, 
and  this  outrageously  funny  book  is  at  the  same  time  a  touching 
and  sensitive  portrait  of  a  midwestern  town. 

James  Thurber's  humor  is  as  American  as  corn  bread,  but  the 
comedy  of  Ludwig  Bemelmans  has  a  continental  flavor.  His 
How  to  Travel  Incognito  is  a  fantasy  about  life  in  modern  France ; 
a  mixture  of  wit  and  nonsense  embellished  by  the  author's  illus- 
trations, as  gay  and  charming  as  his  prose.  This  is  the  story  of 
an  American  tourist  who  meets  a  picaresque  nobleman,  called 
Count  Cucuface,  and  is  persuaded  by  him  to  travel  as  le  Prince  de 
Baviere  with  most  intriguing  results.  How  to  ride  without  a  tick- 
et on  a  French  railway ;  how  to  ensure  first-class  service  free,  in 
a  good  restaurant;  how  to  entertain  an  ambassadress  with  only 
two  hundred  francs  in  your  pocket-all  these  and  many  more  use- 
ful hints  for  foreign  travel  are  revealed  in  the  adventures  of 
Bemelmans  and  his  instructive  companion.  In  a  borrowed  Rolls 
Royce  the  "Prince"  and  the  Count  drive  to  Cannes,  where  they 
stay  at  the  perfect  hotel,  "even  the  porcelain  of  the  bath  tubs  is 
kept  at  body  temperature  to  protect  the  guests  from  a  cold 
shock."  And  with  the  travellers,  the  reader  journeys  through  a 
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Gallic  never-never  land  of  giddy  people,  improbable  scenery,  and 
heavenly  things  to  eat. 

1.  The  Thurbers  of  Columbus 

The  Thurber  Album,  by  James  Thurber 

Give  a  brief  description  of  the  author's  life  and  his  earlier  writings. 

Sketch  Thurber 's  family  background  as  brought  out  in  the  Album.  Do 
you  feel  that  his  ancestors,  his  relatives  and  friends  were  peculiarly  middle- 
western,  or  were  they  more  or  less  typical  of  their  generation? 

Discuss  life  in  Columbus  in  Thurber 's  boyhood  and  youth;  his  experi- 
ences at  the  University,  and  on  the  newspaper. 

Trace  the  origin  of  Thurber's  humor  as  revealed  in  his  memoirs,  with 
special  reference  to  his  melancholy  dogs. 

Discuss  the  people  in  the  book  who  seemed  to  you  most  interesting  and 
unusual. 

Select  a  passage  or  passages  to  read  aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

Thurber  Carnival,  by  James  Thurber 

Southern  Part  of  Heaven,  by  William  Meade  Prince 

2.  With  a  Continental  Flavor 

How  to  Travel  Incognito,  by  Ludwig  Bemelmans 

Give  a  sketch  of  Bemelmans'  life  and  his  career  as  writer  and  artist. 

Give  a  resume  of  the  story,  with  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  people 
and  places  that  you  consider  especially  interesting. 

Discuss  the  author's  style.  Contrast  his  humor  with  that  of  Thurber,  and 
show  how  each  author  is  a  product  of  his  background. 

Discuss  the  illustrations.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Bemelmans  as  an 
artist? 

Select  passages  for  reading  aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

Hotel  Bemelmans,  by  Ludwig  Bemelmans 
Last  Time  I  saw  Paris,  by  Elliot  Paul. 


Program  VIII 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

One  warm  July  morning  in  1942,  a  middle  class  Jewish  family, 
living  in  Amsterdam,  disappeared  from  public  view.  Under  the 
harsh  rule  of  the  invading  Germans  they  had  suffered  the  usual 
indignities  inflicted  on  members  of  their  race  and,  when  the  name 
of  the  elder  daughter  appeared  on  a  Nazi  call-up  list,  they  knew 
that  the  time  had  come  to  retreat  to  the  hiding  place  so  carefully 
and  secretly  prepared.  The  day  by  day  existence  of  the  Franks, 
who  were  joined  in  their  storeroom  hideaway,  over  a  warehouse, 
by  another  family  and  by  an  elderly  dentist,  is  related  in  the  diary 
of  thirteen-year-old  Anne.  Two  years  spent  in  this  strange  setting 
were  filled  with  the  fear  of  detection  and  of  Allied  bombs,  with 
boredom,  with  the  irritations  that  are  inevitable  when  people  are 
shut  up  together,  with  amusing  and  sometimes  hilarious  incidents, 
and  with  much  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  normal  family  life 
everywhere.  The  fascination  of  the  diary  lies  in  the  unfolding  of 
character,  revealed  with  complete  honesty  by  a  young  girl  who 
happened  to  be  a  born  writer.  As  a  study  of  adolescence,  it  is 
probably  unexcelled  and,  as  a  picture  of  human  dignity  and  cour- 
age, it  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  moving  documents  of  our  time. 

The  story  of  Ileana,  Princess  of  Romania  and  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  told  in  her  book,  i*  Live  Again,  did  not  end  in  tragedy, 
but  she  too  was  a  victim  of  war  and  oppression.  This  great-grand 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  born  in  the  peaceful  days  before  1914, 
lived  to  see  her  country  twice  invaded,  to  watch  helplessly  while 
the  Communists  seized  control  of  Romania,  and  finally  to  find  re- 
fuge for  herself  and  her  family  in  a  New  England  house,  bought 
from  the  sale  of  her  diamond  and  sapphire  crown.  There  have 
been  other  memoirs  of  royalty  in  exile,  but  Princess  Ileana's  book 
has  particular  significance  to  us,  at  this  time,  because  of  her  in- 
timate and  painfully  acquired  knowledge  of  communism  in  action. 
Finally,  it  is  the  inspiring  account  of  a  brave  and  noble  woman, 
who  can  say,  "I  have  lived  for  a  long  time  beyond  fear  and  pain, 
and  since  then  values  for  me  have  changed.  I  wish  to  judge  no  man 
but  I  stand  uncompromisingly  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  justice. 
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I  will  fight  the  powers  of  darkness  in  whatever  form  I  meet  them, 
and  to  the  death." 

1.  One  of  the  Six  Million 

Anne  Frank:  the  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl 

Discuss  briefly  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  Germans,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Dutch  people  under  their  rule. 

Describe  the  Frank  family  and  discuss  their  experiences  before  they 
went  into  hiding. 

Describe  the  "secret  annex,"  the  living  arrangements  of  the  fugitives, 
and  their  relations  with  each  other. 

Discuss  Anne's  character  as  brought  out  in  the  Diary,  and  discuss  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  study  of  adolescence. 

One  reviewer  has  called  this  "the  most  important  human  document  to 
have  come  out  of  the  great  catastrophe."  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  state- 
ment? 

Read  aloud  parts  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  introduction  and  selections  from 
the  Diary  to  illustrate  your  points. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Wall,  by  J ohn  Hersey 

2.  Odyssey  of  a  Princess 

I  Live  Again,  by  Princess  Ileana  of  Romania 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Romanian  history  from  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I  to  the  present. 

Describe  Ileana's  family  and  her  life  before  her  marriage. 

Discuss  her  life  in  Austria,  her  comments  on  political  events;  the 
"anchluss"  with  Germany;  the  early  days  of  the  War. 

Discuss  Ileana's  experiences  in  Romania  during  and  after  the  War:  her 
hospital;  her  work  with  the  underground;  her  escape. 

Describe  the  methods  used  by  the  Communists  to  seize  control  of  the 
country.  Discuss  the  author's  relations  with  Ana  Pauker  and  other  party 
leaders. 

Discuss  Ileana's  life  in  America,  and  her  feelings  about  this  country. 
Select  interesting  passages  to  read  aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

Midcentury  Journey,  by  William  L.  Shirer 


Program  IX 
THE  AGE  OF  ELEGANCE 

In  the  days  when  Queen  Victoria  was  still  on  the  throne,  when 
vast  fortunes  were  being  made  in  America  and  lavishly  spent, 
when  ambitious  mamas  bought  titles  for  daughters  who  might 
have  preferred  love,  eighteen-year-old  Consuelo  Vanderbilt  was 
married  to  the  ninth  Duke  of  Marlborough.  This  dazzling  union, 
loveless  on  both  sides,  was  doomed  to  failure,  but  while  it  lasted 
the  young  Duchess  did  her  duty  admirably.  She  managed  Blen- 
heim Palace,  that  "great  quarry  of  stone  above  ground,"  with  its 
thirty  guest  rooms  and  its  great  formal  gardens ;  she  entertained 
an  endless  procession  of  distinguished  visitors ;  and  she  produced 
two  sons,  thereby  making  certain  that  her  husband's  cousin, 
Winston  Churchill,  would  not  inherit  the  title.  After  separating 
from  her  husband,  the  Duchess  devoted  herself  to  social  work, 
and  her  circle  of  acquaintances  widened  to  include  politicians, 
writers,  artists  and  Fabian  Socialists.  Twenty-five  years  after 
her  first  marriage,  Consuelo  became  plain  Mme.  Jacques  Balsan, 
wife  of  an  agreeable  and  highly  civilized  Frenchman,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille.  They  live  now  in  this 
country,  and  looking  back  over  a  long  and  colorful  life,  the  author 
has  written,  in  The  Glitter  and  the  Gold,  of  a  world  that  a  second 
great  war  has  destroyed  forever. 

Cleveland  Amory's  The  Last  Resorts  throws  further  illumina- 
tion on  that  gilded  age,  when  the  rich  were  not  afraid  to  be  flam- 
boyant. This  is  a  history  of  the  fashionable  American  resorts; 
Newport,  Saratoga,  Southampton,  Bar  Harbor,  Palm  Beach  and 
other  refuges  of  the  fabulously  wealthy,  from  Maine  to  the  tip 
of  Florida,  and  from  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Virginia  to  Palm 
Springs,  California.  The  playgrounds  of  the  present  day  have  not 
been  overlooked,  but  it  is  the  people  and  places  of  the  last  gener- 
ation that  the  author  dissects  with  particular  care.  We  read,  with 
a  sort  of  fascinated  wonder,  of  the  simple  life  in  hundred-room 
cottages  (Mr.  Stotesbury  tried  to  cut  down  his  household  expen- 
ses to  $12,500  a  week)  ;  of  the  perpetual,  deadly  warfare  between 
established  hostesses  and  climbing  newcomers ;  of  the  improbable 
and  often  completely  absurd  gyrations  of  the  very  rich  at  play. 
Mr.  Amory,  whose  earlier  book,  The  Proper  Bostonians,  was  a 
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brilliant  study  of  American  society  at  its  most  sedate,  has  now 
written  a  new  and  highly  entertaining  chapter  of  social  history. 

1.  Reluctant  Duchess 

The  Glitter  and  the  Gold,  by  Consuelo  Vanderblit  Balsan 

Describe  the  New  York  of  the  author's  girlhood;  houses,  clothes,  and 
social  customs. 

Contrast  with  her  surroundings  after  her  marriage. 

Discuss  the  history  of  the  Marlboroughs,  and  of  Blenheim  Palace. 

Discuss  some  of  the  famous  people  who  were  entertained  at  Blenheim. 

Describe  the  Duchess's  growing  social  consciousness,  and  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. 

Discuss  her  second  marriage  and  her  life  in  France. 
Comment  briefly  on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  English  and 
American  society  during  the  author's  lifetime. 

Additional  Reading: 

Edith  Wharton  Treasury,  ed.  by  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 
The  Scarlet  Tree,  by  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell 

2.  The  Rich  at  Play 

The  Last  Resorts,  by  Cleveland  Amory 

Discuss  briefly  the  author's  life  and  his  earlier  books. 

Give  a  brief  resume  of  the  book  as  a  whole;  the  places  and  periods  most 
fully  discussed;  the  author's  style. 

Give  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  resort  or  resorts  that  interested 
you  most. 

Give  the  author's  theory  on  the  rise  and  decline  of  resorts. 

Describe  the  people  in  the  book  whom  you  found  most  interesting.  Select 
a  passage  or  passages  to  read  aloud,  to  show  how  the  author  brings  out 
character. 

Discuss  various  social  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
seventy  years,  as  brought  out  by  Mme.  Balsan  and  Mr.  Amory. 

Additional  Reading: 

Proper  Bostonians,  by  Cleveland  Amory 
Good  Old  Summer  Days,  by  Richmond  Barrett 


Program  X 


ROMANTIC  INTERLUDE 

The  letters  of  George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell were  romantic  legend  for  many  years  before  they  were 
skilfully  edited  by  Alan  Dent  and  published,  in  the  fall  of  1952. 
Shaw's  refusal  to  allow  publication  until  after  his  and  his  wife's 
death,  as  well  as  the  strangely  incongruous  thought  of  a  love 
affair  between  the  rationalist,  anti-romantic  playwright  and  the 
warm-hearted,  impetuous  actress,  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
legend.  And  many  a  reader  will  be  startled  to  find  established 
here  that,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  no  "affair" 
at  all. 

The  letters  cover  the  period  from  1899  to  1940,  the  year  of 
Mrs.  Campbell's  death,  but  only  for  a  brief  time  are  they  love 
letters.  Until  the  summer  of  1912,  the  correspondence  is  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  theatre-business,  spiced  now  and  then  with 
flirtatious  repartee:  "Perhaps  someday  I  will  write  you  a  love 
letter,"  Mrs.  Campbell  says  in  a  postscript,  to  which  Shaw  re- 
plies, "When  did  you  ever  write  me  anything  else?"  Then  the 
emotional  tone  suddenly  deepens,  as  for  the  next  two  years  the 
infatuated  playwright  and  the  romantic  actress  lived  out  their 
curiously  frustrated  drama  of  Great  Love.  Their  relations  came 
to  a  crisis  when  Stella  ran  away  and  left  her  lover  angry  and 
chagrined  on  the  beach  at  Sandwich,  and  things  were  never  the 
same  again.  As  Shaw's  literary  fame  increased  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's popularity  as  an  actress  declined,  he  was  chiefly  concerned 
to  give  his  old  friend  professional  advice  which  she  would  not 
or  could  not  follow. 

Robert  Kee,  the  British  critic,  says  of  the  letters,  "Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  whose  charming  personality  is  clearly  discern- 
ible here,  fulfilled  for  Shaw  some  important  adolescent  need 
which  was  still  alive  in  him  at  fifty-six  and  which  had  gone 
untended  through  fourteen  years  of  marriage.  No  wonder  Mrs. 
Shaw  was  so  fiendishly  jealous.  As  for  him,  it  was,  as  he  put 
it,  his  first  success  and  his  first  defeat.  Beatrice  Webb  said 
that  as  far  as  love  was  concerned  Shaw  was  'a  sprite,  not  a  real 
person.'  But  even  a  sprite  can  be  hurt.  And  the  hurt  to  his 
dignity,  to  the  dignity  of  his  intellect,  may  have  lasted  a  long 
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time.  What  really  hurt  was  perhaps  the  discovery  that  he  had 
a  heart  after  all." 

1.  A  Pair  of  Famous  Lovers 

Bernard  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell:  Their  Correspondence,  edited  by 
Alan  Dent 

Sketch  briefly  the  lives  of  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  give  a  resume 
of  their  relationship. 

Discuss  in  some  detail  the  literary  and  theatrical  world  of  London  in 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  century. 

Discuss  Mrs.  Campbell's  qualities  as  an  actress  and  the  reasons  for 
her  decline  in  popularity. 

Discuss  her  performance  in  Pygmalion,  and  the  significance  of  the  play 
to  author  and  actress. 

Comment  on  the  characters  of  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  as  they  are 
revealed  by  the  letters. 

Select  passages  that  you  consider  particularly  interesting,  for  reading 
aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

G.  B.  S:  a  Full  Length  Portrait,  by  Hesketh  Pearson 
Pygmalion,  by  George  Bernard  Shaw 


Program  XI 


SOUTHERN  EXPOSURE 

Any  transplanted  Yankee,  who  has  wondered  with  despair 
if  he  would  ever  understand  his  Southern  neighbors,  might 
spend  some  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  with  Caroline  Ivey's 
The  Family.  This  is  the  story  of  the  Olmsteads  of  Alabama, 
their  friends,  neighbors  and  relations,  and  of  Stewart,  the  son- 
in-law  from  Pittsburgh  who  never  really  grasps  the  nuances  of 
the  Olmstead  way  of  life.  "Looking  at  them  now,  completely 
relaxed,  he  wondered  if  they  were  the  most  sophisticated  people 
in  the  world  or  the  most  barbaric.  They  were  provincial  and 
evidently  proud  of  it .  .  .  They  looked  both  guileless  and  myster- 
ious. There  was  an  indolence  about  them  along  with  a  quick- 
ness, a  naturalness  too  unaffected  to  be  true.  An  instant  later 
they  all  became  enigmatic  again,  acquiescent  and  inviolable." 
Stewart  is  bewildered  by  the  warm-hearted  gaiety,  the  laughter, 
and  the  chatter  that  runs  on  and  on.  And  local  society,  in  which 
his  wife's  people  are  quality,  the  rich  Cloptons  trash,  the  un- 
lettered Prestons  poor  but  not  trashy,  and  Negro  servants  con- 
sidered part  of  the  family,  baffles  him  completely.  This  novel 
of  everyday  life,  and  of  the  tensions  and  stresses  within  a  family, 
is  witty,  wise  and  completely  delightful. 

The  Little  Benders,  in  Joe  Knox's  collection  of  short  stories 
of  the  same  name,  are  Southerners  of  another  region  and  another 
type.  Descendants  of  a  band  of  Highlanders  who  settled  in  a 
small  secluded  valley  of  the  Appalachians,  the  people  of  Little 
Ben  are  as  hardy,  self-sufficient  and  independent  as  their  18th 
century  forebears.  To  Jonathan  and  his  brother  Pete,  growing  up 
in  their  North  Carolina  mountain  community  of  a  few  scattered 
houses,  a  church,  a  school  and  a  store,  the  world  outside  is  a 
strange  and  improbable  place,  represented  by  such  phenomena 
as  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalog,  a  Wellesley  graduate  who  comes 
to  teach,  and  the  occasional  airplane  that  flies  over  the  valley. 
But  life  in  Little  Ben  is  full  of  drama ;  of  occasional  tragedy  and 
much  lusty  comedy;  of  poetic  beauty  and  of  sordid  ugliness. 
The  reader  will  long  remember  Miss  Emma  Grisby  and  her  pre- 
occupation with  funerals,  Mr.  Sod  Winters  who  attributes  his 
great  age  to  apple-cured  chewing  tobacco,  and  the  other  men, 
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women  and  children  so  lovingly  portrayed  here.  This  is  not 
great  writing,  but  the  author  knows  his  mountain  people  and  he 
tells  of  them  with  humorous  and  affectionate  understanding. 

1.  Kissing  Kin 

The  Family,  by  Caroline  Ivey 

Describe  the  background  of  the  story;  the  way  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity live ;  the  clearly  marked  social  levels  of  local  society. 

Discuss  your  favorite  character  or  characters.  Read  aloud  passages  that 
illustrate  your  points. 

Discuss  the  family  relationships  of  the  Olmsteads  and  show  why  Ste- 
wart finds  them  so  confusing. 

Discuss  the  Negroes  in  the  book,  and  their  relationships  with  the  white 
people.  Contrast  the  attitude  of  the  Olmsteads  toward  the  Negroes  with  that 
of  the  Cloptons' 

This  is  a  first  novel.  What  do  you  think  of  the  author's  literary  ability? 

Additional  Reading: 

It  Was  Like  This,  by  Anne  Goodwin  Winslow 
The  Alexandrians,  by  Charles  Mills 

2.  Round  the  Mountain 

Little  Benders,  by  Joe  Knox 

Describe  the  early  settlers  of  Little  Ben,  and  the  community  they 
established  there. 

Discuss  life  in  the  village,  and  show  how  little  the  people  are  affected 
by  the  twentieth  century,  outside  world. 

Describe  one  or  more  of  your  favorite  characters. 
Retell  the  story  you  found  most  entertaining. 

Select  passages  that  seem  to  you  especially  interesting,  for  reading 
aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

Old  Pines  and  Other  Stories,  by  James  Boyd 
Little  Squire  Jim,  by  Robert  K.  Marshall 


Program  XII 


TO  SEE  OURSELVES 

f 

Every  Friday  evening  after  the  nine  o'clock  news  broadcast, 
with  its  bleak  recital  of  present  trials,  and  of  dangers  to  come, 
the  BBC  audience  can  relax  to  the  agreeable  voice  of  Alistair 
Cooke,  and  his  observations  on  life  and  times  in  the  United  States. 
In  an  accent  that  sounds  American  to  British  ears  and  British 
to  Americans,  Mr.  Cooke,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  been  a 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  this  country,  talks 
about  "what  is  best  (they  hear  plenty  from  other  sources  about 
what  is  worst)  and  what  is  most  characteristic  about  the  people 
and  landscape  of  the  United  States."  Now,  twenty-nine  of  these 
radio  essays  have  been  collected  into  a  most  entertaining  volume, 
called  One  Man's  America.  And  this  Briton's-eye  view  of  the 
local  scene  is  as  absorbing  for  the  American  reader  as  it  must 
have  been  for  the  English  listener.  Here  is  a  fresh,  perceptive, 
affectionate  view  of  everyday,  inconsequential  things:  autumn 
in  New  England,  a  tattoo  artist  in  San  Diego,  pretty  girls  in 
Dallas,  an  express  train  on  the  subway  in  August,  and  the  endless 
variety  of  seafood  in  the  restaurants.  Mr.  Cooke  is  a  trained 
reporter  who  can  write  delightfully,  and  he  manages  to  bring 
to  his  readers  the  sights  and  sounds,  the  manners  and  morals, 
the  very  essence  of  America. 

Eric  Sevareid,  who  has  reported  the  news  for  CBS  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  and  is  now  its  Chief  Washington 
Correspondent,  is  another  master  of  the  radio  essay.  His  fifteen 
minute  nightly  broadcasts  always  include  a  brief  observation  on 
people,  politics  and  problems  of  the  moment ;  and  now  a  hundred 
and  seven  of  these  short  pieces  have  been  collected  to  make  the 
book,  In  One  Ear.  In  his  Introduction,  the  author  observes  that 
"Commentators,  of  course,  would  starve,  were  it  not  for  'the 
situation/  Fortunately,  the  situation  is  always  around.  The 
pieces  that  follow  amount  to  a  string  of  quick  snapshots  taken  of 
the  American  situation  from  various  angles — political,  moral, 
psychological,  and  otherwise — over  the  last  couple  of  frantic 
years,  in  which  commentators  had  to  pretend  they  were  not  so 
confused  as  Senators.  These  small  hecklings  from  offstage  are 
offered  in  the  hope  that,  as  footnotes  to  the  history  of  our  times, 
they  may  illuminate,  occasionally  instruct  and  entertain  or,  at 
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the  least,  start  a  few  arguments."  So  here  is  our  world,  reflected 
in  a  series  of  masterly  little  sketches  that  are  wise,  sophisticated, 
and  always  thought-provoking. 

1.  As  Others  See  Us 

One  Man's  America,  by  Alistair  Cooke 

Give  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  and  discuss  the  value  of  his 
efforts  to  interpret  America  to  the  British. 

Discuss  the  Manchester  Guardian,  telling  something  of  its  history  and 
imjportance.  Get  a  copy  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly,  which  has  a 
regular  column  by  Mr.  Cooke,  for  your  audience  to  see. 

Discuss  the  subjects  that  Mr.  Cooke  has  chosen  to  write  about.  Why 
do  you  think  the  English  found  them  so  interesting?  What  are  the  main 
points  about  American  life  that  the  author  tries  to  bring  out? 

Do  you  feel  that  the  observations  of  a  foreigner  help  us  to  understand 
our  own  country  better? 

Give  a  resume  of  your  favorite  essay,  and  read  selected  passages  aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

Americans  at  Home,  by  David  Macrae 
Generation  on  Trial,  by  Alistair  Cooke 

2.  Midcentury  Panorama 

In  One  Ear,  by  Eric  Sevareid 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life  and  his  writing. 

Discuss  Mr.  Sevareid's  range  of  subjects  and  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  them. 

What  impression  do  you  get  of  the  state  of  the  nation  from  reading  this 
book? 

Discuss  the  author's  observations  on  the  problems  of  loyalty  and  civil 
rights.  Do  you  feel  that  his  points  are  well  taken? 

Discuss  the  author's  humor  in  such  a  chapter  as  "Shave  the  Smith 
Brothers  and  What  Have  You  Got?"  Do  you  see  any  similarity  to  Mark 
Twain's  style? 

Select  one  or  more  of  your  favorite  passages  to  read  aloud. 

Additional  Reading: 

Not  So  Wild  a  Dream,  by  Eric  Sevareid 
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Inglis  Fletcher  of  Bandon  Plantation.  Richard  Walser.  January  1952.  No.  2. 

Cloth,  $3.00;  paper,  $1.50. 
Adventures  in  Reading,  26th  Series.  Mary  Cutler  Hopkins.  April  1952.  No.  3 
American  History  Through  Historical  Novels.   Walter   Spearman.  July 

1952.  No.  4 

VOLUME  XVIII 

North  Carolina  Authors:  a  Selective  Handbook.   October   1952.   No.  1 

Cloth  $3.00;  paper,  $1.50. 
The  Great  West:  in  Fact  and  Fiction.  Emily  Bridgers.  January  1953.  No.  2 
The  World  of  Wonderful  Books:  Adventures  in  Reading,  27th  Series.  Mary 

Cutler  Hopkins.  April  1953.  No.  3 
Other  People's  Lives,  13th  Series.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  July  1953.  No.  4 


Subscription  per  volume,  $3.00;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $2.00. 
Single  copies,  $0.75;  to  residents  of  North  Carolina,  $0.50  each. 
Exceptions:  Thomas  Wolfe,  Paul  Green,  Inglis  Fletcher,  and  North  Caro- 
lina Authors,  as  noted  above. 
Send  for  list  of  previously  published  Library  Extension  Publications. 
Library  Extension  Department 
University  of  North  Carolina  Library 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


